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THE SOCIAL ORIGIN OF ABSOLUTE IDEALISM 1 

**rpHE practical reconstruction of moral ideals in England," says 
-*- T. H. Green, 2 writing of the change from the eighteenth to 
the nineteenth century, "was to come, not directly from a sounder 
philosophy, but from the deeper views of life which the contempla- 
tive poets originated, from the revival of evangelical religion, and 
from the conception of freedom and right, which Rousseau himself 
popularized, and which even in his hands had a constructive as well 
as an anarchical import. These three influences, however super- 
ficially unlike, have yet this in common, that they tend to rid the 
consciousness of its self-imposed individual limitations." In this 
estimate of practically reconstructive influences, Green gives us in- 
directly the motive of his own philosophy and of English idealism 
generally; it was to furnish that "sounder philosophy" of which 
these practical influences were unconscious expressions. Like all 
English philosophy, then, idealism developed in close relations with 
practical problems and was, in particular, largely an interpretation 
of English social and political experience. The purpose of the pres- 
ent paper is to discuss the relation of idealism to the third of Green's 
reconstructive forces, the new "conception of freedom and right," 
and to show what the nature of this social and political experience 
was. It aims, in addition, to estimate the adequacy of absolute 
idealism to the interpretation which it attempted. 

The first half of the nineteenth century was marked by the climax 
and triumph in England of the ideal of laissez-faire, using this term 
to indicate not only the economics of the utilitarians, but also their 
political theories and those of the older natural rights school. The 
principle of both was what is called individualism, though the 
better name would be negative freedom, meaning thereby the prin- 
ciple that political freedom lies in restricting the control of the state 

i Bead before a joint meeting of the American and Western Philosophical 
Associations, Chicago, December 30, 1914. 

2 "Popular Philosophy in its Belation to Life," "Works," Vol. III., page 
117. 
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over the individual to the farthest point consistent with the main- 
tenance of peace and order. There is, according to this principle, 
an antithesis between social control and liberty, and the one can be 
increased, therefore, only by the limitation of the other. In eco- 
nomics this view produced the ideal of unrestricted competition ; in 
politics it meant the limitation of the functions of the state to police 
duties ; in ethics it meant that the sole rational motive to action was 
the agent's private good. In all cases to be free meant to have an 
impenetrable sphere of interests which can not be invaded; social 
control is justified only by the need for preventing such invasions. 
For a social philosophy dominated by the principle of negative free- 
dom, the individual is the possessor of such a circle of private inter- 
ests and society is an aggregation of such individuals living in spa- 
tial and temporal contiguity. 

Such an ideal, of course, was never realized in anything like its 
entirety anywhere, but the political revolutions, and more especially 
the industrial revolution in England, produced something like an 
approximation to it. Even the partial success of the ideal, however, 
at once showed its impossibility; it became clear to the majority of 
thoughtful and reforming Englishmen that the project of leaving 
each man to raise himself by the exercise of free contract to the level 
of civilized existence was futile. By the middle of the century the 
revolt against laissez-faire was in full swing. It was marked in 
popular literature by such novels as Mrs. Gaskell's "Mary Barton" 
(1848), Kingsley's "Alton Locke" (1850), and Dickens's "Hard 
Times" (1854). In literature outside of fiction Carlyle had long 
been thundering against mechanism and the Godless age, and Ruskin 
was pleading for beauty in common life and craftsmanship in produc- 
tion. The Christian socialism of Kingsley was an effort within the 
English Church to meet the situation, and even among those trained 
in the thinking of the older radicalism the opposition to laissez-faire 
could be discerned. Thus Harriet Martineau, identified as she was 
with the Manchester School, wrote in 1849, "A social idea or system 
which compels such a state of things as this [the condition of the 
wage earners] must be, in so far, worn out. In ours, it is clear that 
some renovation is wanted, and must be found." 3 John Stuart Mill, 
the finest intellectual product of the whole utilitarian movement, is 
perhaps the best illustration of the decadence of laissez-faire. He 
himself was scarcely conscious how profound were the changes which 
he introduced into the philosophy of Bentham and James Mill, and 
he can not be said ever to have reached constructive clearness in 

""Thirty Years' Peace," IV., page 454. Quoted by W. Lyon Blease, "A 
Short History of English Liberalism," page 237. 
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these changes, but they are proof positive that the day of the old 
utilitarianism was gone. 

Nor was the revolt against laissez-faire confined to literature. 
Especially after the further extension of the suffrage in 1868, it 
worked itself out in political action and embodied itself in liberal 
legislation. It appears in such laws as Gladstone's attempt to deal 
with the Irish land question (1870), compulsory education and the 
reform of the lower schools (1870), the Trades Union Act (1871), 
and the Employers' Liability Act (1880), all of which restricted in 
one direction or another the negative freedom of the individual. The 
essential thing which may be discerned in all this liberal legislation 
is the birth of a new and more positive conception of freedom. It was 
perceived that the "freedom" of a bankrupt tenant to contract with 
a wealthy landowner, or the "freedom" of the dweller in the slums 
of a manufacturing town to educate his children as he chooses, how- 
ever unrestricted at law, is in practise a travesty upon any humane 
sense of the term. A man is free, as these later radicals discovered, 
not when he can do as he chooses, but when he can both choose and 
do something humanly worth doing. And in order to secure a free- 
dom in this positive sense, it may often be necessary for society to 
exert its organized power in such a way as to limit the individual 's 
negative freedom. Thus there gradually took form that newer ideal 
of liberty as an equality of opportunity to possess and enjoy the 
benefits of a civilized standard of life which has recently been ex- 
pressed most ably by L. T. Hobhouse in his little volume on "Liberal- 
ism. ' ' As early as 1880, however, a similar principle was stated by 
T. H. Green in his address on "Liberal Legislation and Freedom of 
Contract " : " When we measure the progress of a society by its growth 
in freedom, we measure it by the increasing development and exer- 
cise on the whole of those powers of contributing to the social good 
with which we believe the members of society to be endowed; in 
short, by the greater power on the part of its citizens as a body to 
make the most and best of themselves. . . . The mere removal of 
compulsion, the mere enabling a man to do as he likes, is in itself no 
contribution to real freedom." "It is the business of the state . . . 
to maintain the conditions without which a free exercise of the human 
faculties is impossible."* 

There can be no doubt whatever that the self-realization ethics 
of the English idealists was intended to theorize this new drift in 
English political and social life. The name, indeed, is not alto- 
gether a happy one, for as a theory of individual perfection idealist 
ethics has remained too vague to be of much consequence. Its 
highest value has lain in a constructive criticism of hedonist indi- 

*" Works," Vol. III., pages 371, 374. 
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vidualism. Hence the paradox that, more than any other contem- 
porary school, the self-realizationists have insisted upon self-sacrifice 
and self-renunciation. The idealist has shown with great effective- 
ness that the supposed antithesis between individual freedom and 
social control, between public and private interests, between egoism 
and altruism, depends largely upon the application to ethical prob- 
lems of a spatial figure of speech. The interests of men are taken 
to be impenetrable and mutually exclusive, just as two bodies can not 
occupy the same position at the same time. Such an analogy lies at 
the bottom of the almost exclusive absorption of the hedonist in 
pleasure, which he regards as the sole motive of action. Every act 
can, of course, be looked at from the point of view of the agent's in- 
terest and the interest is, if you choose, a state of himself, but this 
does not imply that the agent is interested only in states of himself. 
The point is sufficiently covered by Green when he shows, following 
Bishop Butler, that action is motived by desire and desire is directed 
toward objects. It is a mere confusion to suppose that because 
satisfaction is pleasurable, pleasure is the only thing that gives satis- 
faction. The fact is of course clear that what I call my interests are 
made up mostly of objective institutions and causes, such as my 
family, my profession, my party, or my nation; my success lies 
mostly in the success of these institutions, and what my good is apart 
from these things it would puzzle anybody but the ideal voluptuary 
to tell. 

Before criticism such as this the exclusive private interests of the 
older individualism disappear. There are no merely self-regarding 
virtues and vices because no act concerns and affects merely myself; 
there is no strictly private good because all good depends on objects 
in which other persons are interested. Social good is not apportioned 
among individuals in such a way that more for one means less for 
another. Such physical metaphors are out of place and this the 
idealist traces to the fact that social relations are the product of 
consciousness; they are relations between conscious persons and are, 
therefore, different in kind from spatial and causal relations between 
non-conscious beings. The rendering possible of such relations is 
one of the peculiar functions of consciousness; consciousness is the 
special organ of society. To show this may be said to have been the 
purpose of all Green's philosophy, both ethical and political. Thus, 
as he holds, society depends upon the consciousness of a common 
good shared by all members of the society. Both rights and obliga- 
tions arise from such a consciousness. For rights are justified only 
by the fact that the subject of the right contributes by its exercise to 
such a common good. His claim upon the right arises from the recog- 
nition both by himself and others that his possession of the right will 
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be thus contributory and the claim implies an equal recognition of 
others as having the same right and the same power of contributing 
to the common good. Society depends, therefore, as Kant had said, 
upon the treatment of conscious beings as ends and not as means 
merely. Society is possible only where men regard each other as 
like-minded and as equals, 5 though equality is quite consistent with 
difference of social function and social position ; what is essential is 
the recognition of each as voluntarily a contributor to the common 
good. On the other hand, obligation arises from the perception that 
the good of the group really is a common good to which it is reason- 
able that the individual should contribute. Hence, as Green shows 
at length, political institutions depend primarily upon will and not 
upon power, for such institutions, even when they are despotic in 
their action, have power in the long run only because they command 
the loyalty of persons who identify their good with the maintenance 
of the institution. 6 

The position thus taken by the idealist, that consciousness is the 
organ of social relations, has its reciprocal, which he also recognized 
and which has gained common acceptance. This reciprocal is the 
thesis that the existence of social relations is the condition for the 
development of consciousness. The idealist developed this less from 
a psychological than from an ethical point of view, but bis argument 
is sufficiently clear. As Green says, the individual becomes a person 
and has a life of his own only by a consciousness of his own 
ends and by the freedom of action necessary to pursue them. Such 
freedom implies the recognition by others that the individual is a 
possessor of rights, that he can, by his action, contribute to the com- 
mon good, and that the whole community is, therefore, bettered by 
his freedom. If such recognition were wholly absent, not only the 
right would disappear, but in the long run the consciousness of ends 
to be sought would also fail to develop. A person can not perma- 
nently regard himself as the possessor of rights and obligations 
unless the persons with whom he is socially related also regard him 
in this way. And the heightening of a sense of individuality is 
possible only with an increased sense of the social significance of 
such individuality. Personal consciousness and social relationships 
are, therefore, mutually sustaining; individuality and social organi- 
zation progress pari passu. 

On its factual side, then, idealism was a discovery of the special 
nature of mental phenomena and of their interrelation with social 
phenomena, and also a demand for the recognition of categories ap- 
plicable to this special nature. Unfortunately, however, its inter- 
s'' Principles of Political Obligation," "Works," "Vol. II., page 450. 
e Ibid., Section G. 
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pretation of these categories was cast in the mold of absolutism. 
Drawing its philosophical inspiration as it did from Kant and the 
German idealists, it fell heir to certain presuppositions, chiefly log- 
ical, which were foreign at once to English philosophy and to the 
English social experience which idealism sought to interpret. Hence 
its criticism of the traditional English empiricism, otherwise its 
greatest service to philosophy, became constructively the explication 
of an absolute consciousness to supplement the bundle of sensations 
into which Hume had resolved the mind, and of an absolute ideal 
toward which individual and social development shall direct itself. 
The classical example of this is Green's eternal consciousness which 
"supervenes upon an animal organism." The "animal organism" 
is sketched in the main from empiricism ; the eternal consciousness is 
the form of perfect self-realization. It is quite true, of course, that 
Green and all other idealists have persistently disavowed an intention 
merely to supplement phenomena with an absolute, and no doubt the 
total effect of idealism has been more than this, but the fact remains 
that the theory of the absolute has never become, and can not become, 
a fruitful instrument for the interpretation of phenomena. Green, 
in fact, admits that from the form of self-realization, from the eternal 
consciousness as such, no deduction regarding the concrete fulfilment 
of the self can be drawn. What actually constitutes such fulfilment 
has to be inferred from the partial realization of the self to date in 
the historical process. But this historical process occupies a curious 
twilight zone in Green's philosophy, for the animal organism as such 
has no history because it lacks the time-spanning consciousness which 
alone makes a series of events continuous, and the eternal conscious- 
ness has no history because it is not in time. The consequence of 
this is that Green 's philosophy can not logically supply a principle 
adequate to the criticism of the historical series. The form of self- 
realization remains without content and, however repugnant it may 
be to Green's liberalism, the individual, having got whatever content 
he may have from the progress of the social system, becomes simply 
an organ of the social organism. Society tends to become absolute ; 
it is the only concrete manifestation of the absolute that the idealist 
can point to. 

This bias of idealism is strengthened by a certain phase of social 
experience that came more clearly to light with the decline of indi- 
vidualism, viz., the fact that institutions do possess a vitality of their 
own which determines the manner of their development, sometimes 
dead against the will of the most enlightened citizens. Even the 
wisest reformer usually accomplishes something considerably different 
from what he consciously intends. The equal implication of society 
in the individual and of the individual in society, which was the ideal 
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of the self-realization ethics, is almost as hard to maintain in theory 
as it is to realize in practise. Thus it is quite possible for absolute 
idealism to become an exponent of a conservative reaction against the 
laissez-faire radicalism. Hegel is the common illustration of this 
tendency, while among English idealists Mr. Bradley gave the clearest 
expression to it in the statement of self-realization in his "Ethical 
Studies" (1876). Here we find the conclusion which Green, because 
of a temperamental liberalism, steadily refused to draw, viz., that, 
since the real self is quite transcendental, the empirical self is mere 
whim and subjective inclination, except in so far as it is absorbed in 
the social system, which by comparison is the concrete representative 
of the absolute. It is worth remarking that this treatment of an 
ethical problem is quite obviously preliminary to Mr. Bradley's 
theory of the world and the individual in his later metaphysical 
works. 

The more constructive part of the "Ethical Studies" is contained 
in the essay on "My Station and its Duties," the thesis of which may 
be paraphrased as follows : My real self is the self which I attain by 
making myself an organ for the fulfilment of social functions. The 
individual considered by himself is an abstraction and, therefore, 
without reality. In society, on the contrary, the individual finds his 
true self realized. Society is mind objectified; it is an organism 
which, in the long run, will maintain itself even against the indi- 
vidual. The beginning of moral wisdom is to find one's station in 
this society and to subordinate one's capricious will to the ends of 
the whole. In Mr. Bradley's own words: "Here is an universal 
which can confront our wandering desires with a fixed and stern 
imperative, but which is yet no unreal form of the mind, but a living 
soul that penetrates and stands fast in the detail of actual existence. 
It is real, and real for me. It is in its affirmation that I affirm my- 
self, for I am but as 'a heart-beat in its system.' And I am real in 
it; for, when I give myself up to it, it gives me the fruition of my 
own personal activity, the accomplished ideal of my life which is 
happiness. . . . We have found ourselves, when we have found our 
station and its duties, our function as an organ in the social 
organism. ' ' 7 

It is pretty clear that in effect this position subverts all indi- 
vidualism whatever. Society offers the individual a station. The 
burden of this station he must assume and he must find his full per- 
sonal satisfaction in bearing the burden. Whatever part of my char- 
acter does not go to the performance of my duty in my social station 
is nothing, "an idle appendage," as Mr. Bradley calls it. The sta- 
tion is there, objectively real, making a demand upon me ; I do not 

'"Ethical Studies," pages 147 f. 
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make it, but find it. It is the military ideal of duty, with the military 
dislike of the man who tries to better his orders. Hence Mr. Brad- 
ley's famous dictum: "To wish to be better than the world is already 
to be on the threshold of immorality." And he continues: "What 
is the 'world' in this sense? It is the morality already existing ready 
to hand in laws, institutions, social usages, moral opinions, and feel- 
ings. . . . The moral world with its social institutions, etc., is a fact; 
it is real j our 'ideals' are not real. . . . We should learn to see the 
great moral fact in the world, and reflect on the likelihood of our 
private 'ideal' being any more than an abstraction, which, because 
an abstraction, is all the better fitted for our heads, and all the worse 
fitted for actual existence. We should consider whether the encour- 
aging oneself in having opinions of one 's own, in the sense of think- 
ing differently from the world on moral subjects, be not, in any 
person other than a heaven-born prophet, sheer self-conceit." 8 

There is likely to be little doubt that Mr. Bradley has correctly 
interpreted, though he may somewhat have exaggerated, the tendency 
of absolute idealism in regard to society and the individual ; in fact, 
it would be easy to show that the analogy between the absolute and 
Mr. Bradley's view of society is complete. The tendency is not 
wholly one of personal bias, but has a logical source, for the essence 
of absolutist logic is the thesis that there can be no relation without 
inclusion in an overlapping unity. Social relations between con- 
scious individuals, however, are precisely the poorest illustrations of 
this type of unity, for here the unity and the relations are identical. 
There is no evidence whatever that the relatedness must be a case of 
inclusion or that the inclusion is anything more than a figure of 
speech. To return to the more concrete ethical problem, the problem 
of positive freedom, it is clear that a denial of the old antithesis be- 
tween social control and individuality in no way involves Mr. Brad- 
ley's view of "my station and its duties." What Mr. Bradley neg- 
lects, and what the absolute idealist is almost fated by his absolutism 
to neglect, is the evident fact that the individual in many cases must 
make rather than find his station. The fallacy is that common to all 
theories which interpret evolution on the analogy of logical implica- 
tion, the fallacy of equating the consequent with the antecedent. 
Because a moral precept or an institution after it is established will 
give the individual a "station" in the social system, it is supposed 
that the creation of such a precept or institution is a development of 
implications already existing in the system. The fact is, however, 
that such implication can usually be shown only after the fact and 
then often in the loosest sense. There is no element in the freedom 
of a civilized state which has higher social value than the liberty to 
8 Ibid., page 180 f. 
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try experiments, and the tolerance which makes such experiments 
possible is the finest flower of the belief in positive freedom itself, the 
belief that individuals may thus create a new and better social order 
and that reasonable beings may be depended upon in the long run to 
hold fast to that which is good. Such freedom is consistent only with 
the view that social evolution is an epigenesis. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University op Missouri. 



HUMANISM AND SCIENCE 

AN interesting application of a thoroughgoing humanism to the 
philosophy of science is to be found in the recent articles by 
Professor Warner Pite. 1 Holding that pragmatism has had com- 
merce where it ought not to have had, and in its present generation 
and development shows a good deal of this unhappy hybridity, or, to 
seek a more exact figure, holding that pragmatism, after arguing with 
force for the instrumental character of all science, has fallen prey to 
this very instrument, the author points out the true path of regenera- 
tion, or, the liberator from this self-incurred restraint. Pragmatism, 
that is, especially the particular brand advertised as instrumentalism, 
has not gone far enough. On its mission of exhibiting the man-made 
character of all knowledge and especially the human value of mechan- 
ism as an instrument, it has been arrested and turned aside by the 
sign-post it has itself erected. I suppose the line of thought thus to 
be attributed to pragmatism is as follows : It insists upon the plasticity 
of scientific constructions by pointing out their human origin and 
uses ; these human uses in turn are heavily emphasized, and the im- 
portance of our present scientific attainments is shown ; lastly, these 
scientific constructions are looming up as so important that their 
original plasticity is forgotten and they are seen — behold ! — as abso- 
lute. But intellectual midwifery is still an important part of the 
philosopher's work, and Professor Fite undertakes to help to their 
birth the true implications of humanism. 

The categories of science, then, are taken as instruments. But 
the only needs to be satisfied by such instruments are those for bread 
and butter; and as a matter of fact, we are told, the pragmatist re- 
gards the bread-and-butter needs as the only needs. Whatever of the 
more spiritual or more intellectual or more social needs are to be 
admitted, they are dismissed shortly as only disguised forms of the 
essential and all-fundamental bread and butter needs. But such a 
position is shockingly of earth earthy to Professor Fite ; and thus the 
i Philosophical Eeview, Vol. XXIII., pages 410, 506. 



